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LOOTS DON. 

She came into the room—my teacher, Miss Ellen 
Norton—in a swift, flurried sort of way, and sitting 
down by mamma’s chair, she burst into tears. 

“Why, Ellen, what is the matter?” asked i 
ma, in a voice full of surprise and solicitation, and 
she leaned forward and took her hand. 

Miss Norton is quite at home at cur house, and 
would bring any trouble she had to mamma’s sym¬ 
pathy, for whom, I believe, she has more love and 
reverence than for anybody in the world. 

My mother and Miss Norton were old and very 
dear friends, and when my teacher's father failed 
and died, and her mother followed her husband in 
a little while, and left their daughter in her youth, 
and grace, and sweetness, in the cold and loneli¬ 
ness of the world, mamma sent for her to come to 
us, and offered hei; a home for life under our own 
roof. But Miss Norton would not consent to that. 
She said God had left her still health and educa¬ 
tion, which must be employed in some service for 
herself and the world j and when she insisted, 
mamma and papa used their influence, and ob¬ 
tained a situation for her among the teachers 
the academy. 

That is a long time ago, at least it seems so 
me ; but they^say the years go swifter’ as they 
grow heavier on our heads; at any rate, I became 
a pupil at thtflH^amy the very week on which 
Miss Norton e^lfi i 
terms ago. 

• Miss Norton did not answer for a minute, but 
the tears* flowed through the hand which shielded 
her eyes, and mamma stroked the other, and asked 
in her soft, tender voice, “Ellen, my child, what 
the matter?" At last she looked up with her 
stained, flushed face and quivering I>p^ 

“I’ve got to give him up, Mrs. Ham^ 

“Give who up?” asked mamma. 

“That boy—Louis Don. There’s 
tempting to screen him any longer.” 

“Has he been guilty of any new offent 

“Yesj and Mr. Allen, our President, says that 
this time he cannot overlook it; an example 
be made for the sake of the other scholars; and I 
had not the heart to make any plea in his behalf. 
He must go, and yet, Mrs. Hammond, I have loved 
that boy. I hoped to save him and the tears of 
Miss Norton flowed afresh. 

“I’m sorry—I'm sorry,” and mamma shook her 
head, still holding Miss Norton’s hand, 

“That’s all we can say, I know, for to do now 
seems beyond my power. This last disobedience 
of his was like the rest, not malicious, but daring, 
foolish, defiant Just beyond the academy grounds 
there stands a large pear tree, bending under half- 
* ripened fruit Mr. .\llen alluded to it the other 
morning after prayers, and absolutely interdicted 
any boy’s approaching the tree. It did not belong 
to the academy, and he added, with much impres¬ 
siveness, that any pupil who violated this command 
would be guilty of theft, and could no longer be an 
inmate of the school. 

“And this boy took the fruit afterwards. It was 
a grave offence, and doubly aggravated under the 
circumstances, Ellen.” 

“I know it, dear Mrs. Hammond. I do not seek 
to excuse him ; and yet, remember what this boy’s 
moral cultivation has been; remember that he was 
left fatherless and motherless before he could know 
either of his parents, and that he has been, so far, 
brought up by a careless, indifferent, good-natured, 
half profligate uncle, and that all his perceptions of 
right and wrong are confused and obscure. He 
has been taught to regard an act of this kind as 
something shrewd, brave, fine, manly, and this 
very night his uncle will laugh* at the Iwy at home, 
when he recounts the whole transaction, and slap 
him on the shoulder approvingly, and say it was a 
jolly lark, and that ‘that boy’s nobody’s fool,’ and 
he’s ‘bound to make his wav in the world.’" . 

“O, most shameful!” said mamma, and her voice 
was pendulous betwixt indignation and pity. 

“Yes! and what could one cxitect from a boy 
whose moral instincts were thus warped and per¬ 
verted ! And yet what noble possibilities there 


uncounted gold. He would shrink this moment “O dear, what ehall I do ?” I cried, in my dis- 
from a lie, that is, what he would call a low, mean, may, not knowing which to start alter first, 
sneaking lie, with profound indignation. He has “Hurrah!—that’s jolly!” cried a clear, merry- 

more influence over the boys than any other voice, close at my ear, and turning, I beheld Louis 
scholar in my department; and 0, if conscientious Dou, his great black eyes flashing and dancing for 
md judicious parents had planted the right seeds fun. 
n that affluent soil—if true, solid principles had “O Louis, how can you laugh at me now P” I 
taken their strong, deep roots in that boy’s soul, cried, just ready to break into tears, 
what a man he might become.' and now he will be “Well, I won’t again, Mary; it’s too bad.” 
lost—inevitably lost!” and here poor Miss Norton, Making a dart for the napkin, seixing that, and 
my fair and sweet young teacher, sobbed as if her then springing over the fence, he retuimed in a 
heart would break. And mamma laid her hand moment with both the lost articles, and held them 
once more soothingly and caressingly on the young up to me, triumphantly saying- 
lady’s arm. “Wasn’t that pretty well done, now?” 

'Don’t say that, my dear child,” she said. “You, “Yes ; thank you, Louis,” and a» I took them 
know in whose power it is to save him.” ! from his hand, and looked in his handsome, boyish 

“I know it, O dearly beloved friend of my' face, the thought of all that had transpired betwixt 


His eyes answered for him, so did bis lips— 

“Of course I do. She’s just a darling, I tell you, 
Mary ; I’d go a long way to serve her!” 

“And it would really trouble you to know aha 
was deeply grieved, so that she cried as though her 
heart would break P” 

“Yes, indeed, Mary. Has anybody been trou¬ 
bling her?” 

“Yes, Louis, troubling her more than you can 
guess.” 

“VYho ?” And this boy of eleven years looked 
fierce-as the picture of some old paynim knight in 
his armor. 

“You, Lonis.” 

“J'J—what do you mean, Mary Hammond ?” 
And then, I hardly know how I did it, but there, 
standing before the bars of the grqpt wheat field, 
with the winds running in and out of the silver 
tresses, and shaking them up until they seemed 
like drifts of snow, I told Louis ail the conversa¬ 
tion that had transpired betwixt Miss Norton and 
mma that afternoon—I suppose that I did not 
just the language that my teacher did, though 
her words seemed to come right to my lips wliile I 
talked, and I know that I did not lose one of the 
ideas she expressed, and that when I ceased I found 
lyself crying. 

Louis Don had grown serious—serious as I 
ever saw him before in my life, while he listened, 
and those large, black eyes of his seemed to have 
melted into a mist of tears when I stopped. ' 
‘I didn't think of Miss Norton when I went up 
tree,” he said. 

'And if you had, and known just how it would 
grieve her, you would never have taken the pears 
—vmild you, Louis ?” 

I wouldn’t; I would have cut my 
right hand off first But now it’s done, Mary.” 
“Yes, and youll be turned out of sehool, Louis.” 
“I s’pose I shalL I can stand that and for a 
moment tba handsome face was reckless, defiant 
“But just think how Miss Norton will grieve for 
you, because she loves you.” I saw that waa the 
tender place in his heart 
“Yes,” and be winced as though the thought hurt 
him—“I’d do almost anything to save her from 
feeling bad.” 

“But O Louis, if all she said waa really true, and 
yon should grow up and become a bad man, after 
alir 

He was serious enough, now. 

“I never thought of it in that light,” he said. 
“You know, .Mary, that I love fun as I do my life, 
and to run my neck into all break-neck scrapes, 
and generally to have a good time; but as for do¬ 
ing anything real mean or bad, why I’d scorn it 


mamma and Miss Norton that afternoon returned with all my heart.” 

“I believe you mean what you say; but Louie, 
there is one way in which you can gladden Miss 
B Norton’s heart—you who have grieved it so many 

“How ? I will go a long way to do it ?” 

“It will be only a short one. Go to President 
Allen; tell him all you have done, and that you 
e sorry for it.” 

He buried his head in his hands— 


mother; and yet, my heart has yearned s( 

that boy—I have so longed to be the means of aav- to me. and I exclaimed— 

ing him ; and when he goes out from the academy ; “O Louis, if you only did everything as well 1” 
he will go out from all right influences into an at-: Those great, dark eyes of his grew full of serious I 
mosphere which can only nourish the weak and wonder, as he asked— 
evil side of his nature ; and be is so impressible, “What do you mean, Mary ?” 
so strongly gregarious, so full of high animal spir- “I mean, Louis, that it wasn’t well for you to 
its, that are always effervescing in fun and frolic, climb Farmer Stewart's pear tree, especially after J 
and what he calls 'scrapes,' and all these will in- : what Mr. Allen had said to all of us.” a 

evitably lead him into temptation. May God de -1 He started and looked confused a moment, 
liver him from evil, poor fatherless, motherless; “M’here did you learn that?” he stammered, 
child!” said, fervently, my teacher. Miss Ellen '‘Have the boys found it out ? But it’s safe with s 

i I “It is the only thing now, Louis, that can be 

up to her—I don’t think anybody had no- , I think Louis likes me very much, as I do him, done, and it will be for Miss Norton’s sake.” 

ticed that I was in the room before—and put my . for he is always bringing me some pretty sheU, or, “But you don’t know—you can’t teU,” he went 

ms about h«r neck. I early flower, or deserted robin’s nest, which proves on, half incoherently, talking to himself-“you’re 

“O Miss Norton,” I said, “I am sure that if that I am a favorite of his. ; , prf, Mary, and don’t understand bow it would 

Louis knew how bad you felt he would try to be a ■ He did not wait this time to gel my answer, but 1 hurt my pride.” 

better boy!” he burst into a loud laugh, and clapped his hands, i “Yes I do, Louis, and I know you wfll be a bet- 

She smded through her tears. “O,” said he, “it teat fun, the way I came it, ter, braver, nobler boy always, if you do this.” 

“I believe he woyld, my dear, if he could only over old Farmer StewarU Uncle John said it was “MTiy, Mary, you talk like a preacher;" and he 

understand it, for he reaUy seems attached to me.” the best joke of the season, and he nearly spUt his , looked at me half in wonder, haH wavering. 

Just then my brother Guy called me to come sides laughing when I told him.” j I said M,me more words—I can’t remember what 

out and look at the fine trout which he had caught “0 Louis, don't—don’t; it waa sitaling to take \ they were, but they came right out of my heart, 

in the brook, and when I returned, my teacher had' those pears. Which didn’t belong to you.” ' At last Louis took my hand. 

j “Stealing !” He gave a low whistle, which ex- j “I think I will go,” he said, and he wrung my 

Late on that same afternoon mamma sent me! pressed a great deal of skepticism and contempt, a hand; and then ha started off, and there was a 
with some early strawberries to old Mrs. Mat-; htUe anger, too. “You are a UtUe prude, Mary look in his face which made me think he would go 
thew’s grand-daughter, who. is just convalescing Hammond; but for all that, you don’t think I’m a | straight to President Allen, 

from the typhoid fever. The wind blew fresh from , thief?” j The next morning after prayers I trembled when 

ig that boy! what a power for good or for evil he 1 the distant shore, and suddenly it seiied the napkin, “We won't talk about that now, only I want to the President rose up, for I knew that unless Louis 
will be in the world ! How he shrinks from, and ] which covered the fruit, and tossed and whirled it i ask you a question, Louis.” [ had acknowledged the truth, that the time had 

loathes anything that he really sees is mean and in the sir like a swarm of snow-flakes, and another] “Well, let’s have it,” putting his hands in his come for his dismissal and disgrace. But the Pres- 
contemptiblc! What a bright, warm, generous na-1 swift gust caught my bonnet, and swept it over the 1 p.jckcts and looking comically serious. , ideot went on to speak of some trivial matters, and 

ture his is! I would trust him, at any Ume, with bars into the wheat field. j “Don’t you love our teacher, .Mias Norton?” I then in a moment dismissed us all to our -I m s cs . 










































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and a great weight and anxiety seemed suddenly I hole, as another man would _ lift a ten gallon keg 
lifted from my heart. ' ““d dtink therefrom. But, instead of swallowing 

1 caught Louis’ eyes as I passed him on my way the whiskey, he held it in his mouth until he could 
to mv desk, and they said, glad and triumphanUy, : •«» the barrel down, and then he spirted it upon 
“You see I did it, Mary.* the floor, unwilling that the vile stuff should go 

Arid then Miss Norton’s look of wonder and: his stomach, 

pleasure as he resumed his old seat—O, it did me ' Nor was this alL There was an after part 
good. As for Louis Don, he seemed serious and , this scene that illustrates the unusual conscientioi 
thoughtful all day—not like his usual self, and 1 ' “d upnghtness of the hero of the book. 

knew, as nobody else did, what had occasioned this His friend who made the bet was sereral years 

change. { younger than himself, some have said, and he^took 

To-night, sitting by mamma’s side, I told her all ' “i™ “'de on the evening of that day, and asked 
you know here, reader. She listened intently, > he was in the habit of betting. His Wend 

without a word of comment until the conclusion, I aeeured him that he never bet before in his life, 
when she took me in her arms, and kissed me fer- “Then promise me that you will never bet again ” 
Tentlj. young Lincoln. *'It is a species of gambling 

“My little seed-sower," she said, and I knew « which only the meanest men ever engage.” 
then how deeply glad she was for all that I had • Wend hesitoted to give the pledge, when he . 
done. ceeded to expostulate with him. “Come, promise 

“And mamma, if Louis should from this time see 
things in a truer light, and become a different boy, 
and some time make a good and noble i ‘ 

a good thing it would be !’’ 

“Surely a most blessed thing, my darling,” and 
bending down, mamma kissed me again, and there 
were tears in her eyes.—ArtAur’s Home Maga- 


THE FAMILY. 


A THUSTY MESSENQEH. 

Old Mrs. Richards complained that the boys she 
employed to bring milk from a neighboring milk 
establishment, would sometimes help themselves 
from the contents of her pitcher. 

“Why don’t you send Growler for it ?” observed 
a lad who had just returned from sea, pointing 
a huge dog that lay at the old lady’s feet. “I have 
made our dog Towser, on board the Mary, do things 
twice as bard for a dog to do as that, Mrs. Rich- 

“O, Growler indeed; he would serve me worse 
than the boys. He’s as fond of milk as a cat, and 
would be sure to lap it all up before it reached my 
band,” returned the old lady. 

“Not a bit of it!” replied Jack. “If you will al¬ 
low me to do so, I will engage to teach him a few 
days while I’m at home, and will almost guarantee 
that he cam be taught to fetch your milk.” 

“Train away. Jack,” said Mrs. Richards. “It will 
serve to amuse you, if no other good comes from it.” 

In less than a week, the young sailor had Growl¬ 
er in first-rate training. He had merely to put the 
money in the pail and say, in a commanding tone 
—“Go fetch milk for the mistress, sir,—and away 
the dog would go, as intelligently as a human being, 
taking care on his return to hold the pail steadily, 
lest a drop of the milk should be spilled. 

It was quite omusiag to see the other dogs 
watching him as he went along, and to observe the 
knowing look he would give them, as much 
say “Stand aside now; I’m too busy to talk to you.” 

But wo to the boy who should attempt 
hold of his pail; a growl like that from the cage of 
an enraged lion would put a stop to any interfer¬ 
ence of that sort. 

Mrs. R. was of course sufficiently grateful 
Jack to make him a present, as a reward for bis in¬ 
telligent kindness. The good lady had 
old-fashioned silver ring, that bad, to be 
value as silver than it had beauty as an 
but she knew that Jack would love it for her sake, 
she placed it in his hand, remarking, “There, Jack, 
that is the symbol of faithfulness and truth; 
value is not much, but the lesson it teaches 
more to be desired than gold.” 


me now. Your mother will be rejoiced to know 
that you have taken such a stand.” His ftiend did 
promise him, and now, thirty years after, he 
that he wept by himself on that night 
“Abe’s” serious lesson, and has kept his pledge to 
this day. The book abounds with similar 
dents that illustrate his character. 


And he sa 


THE TEMPEST AND ZEPHTB. 

A Zephyr was fanning the dew from a flower 

.u. .r-. —Ijj, j„ jljg ijj, 

ibyr-'-Tis time you sHbuldg 

_ptible creatures jnst so! ’” 

.Then, suiting the act to the word, with his breath 
He tossed him on high, frighted almost to death; 
And he said, “1 must let your impertinence see 
That the business of blowing belongs all to me. 

“I can fan ail theae flowers and brush all these treei 
Can accomplish my work with the greatest of ease; 
And whether t hinder the rain-drops or dew. 




I of the forest wt 
»* in me rage of bis fury he ti 
ishes the flowers with the crai 
•ps the poor I * ’ ' * ’ 

(lent bands oi 


The zephyr i 

Then hastens, 
▲II the injuries 


igsofmer 

his benevolent trade; 
the havoc the tempest has made. 
.iS^nw.lab- 


_adorning trees, 

kd new odors abroad on the breeze; 

--— jf the tempest is lost in the blaze 

Of the earth’s verdant robe and the sun’s cheering rays. 
So children, be virtuous, gentle and kind, 

Of a quiet and meek disposition of mind; 

Let your efforts he always in favor of right, 

pursue them with patient and hopeful delight; 
me boisterous, blustering children of pride 
^read their terror, and havoc, and rage far and wide; 
Then the thunder may roar and the tempest affright, 
zephyr brings treasures of peaceful delight. 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


“THE PIONEEB BOY.” 

A new book entitled, “The Pioneer Bot, and 
How He Became President,” being the early 
life of President Lincoln, has been published by 
Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., of this city. The 
book has been prepared by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, 
author of “The Bobbin Bot,” and other wmrks 
for the young. Much time has been spent 
preparation of the work, and the material has been 
derived from the most authentic sources. Among 
the many facts of his early life, illustrative of 
energy, perseverance, industry, honesty, temper- 
' ance, and other points of interest in his character, 
is the following relating to his temperate habits: 

He was always a foe to intoxicating drinks, and, 
though living at a time when whiskey was the daily 
beverage.of both men and boys at the West, he 
steadily and persistently declined to use it At 
house-raising, I(^-rolliny parties, and other places, 
when bis companions joined with older ones in the 
drinking usages of the day, he refused j and one ol 
bis boon companions, who was intimate with him 
from ten to twenty-one years of age, testifies that 
he never saw him take a dram of strong drink. 
But the following incident is a striking one, as 
showing his persistency upon this subject: 

He was very strong at twenty-three years of age, 
stronger than any other person in the region. One 
of his companions, a few years younger than him¬ 
self, made a bet with a man, that “Abe," as he was 
called, would lift a barrel of whiskey containing 
forty gallons, and drink out of the bung-bole. He i 
% _ij_uU?! AI 


GIBIoBOYS A 


0 TOMBOYS. 


“Bah! Jack Jones is a girl-boy. I saw him 
throngb the window washing dishes and sweeping 
floors the other day. He kissed his mother and 
said, ‘Good bye, mother,’ when he went to school 
yesterday. Just as if I’d kiss my mother! She’s 
glad enough to get rid of me, and would sooner 
me a slap than a kiss, any day. Then he takes 
bold of his little sister’s hand and leads her 


“That boy^l never be good for anything if he don’t 1 iu the battles of the Revolution, but it came harder 
have any boyhood. He’ll never get hardened, he’ll i to me one day to ask a man’s forgiveness than to 
have no character, no constitution, nothing worth j face the cannon of the enemy. Yes, I forgive you 
living for. If he was my child Pd shave his head, j my dear, and hope that your high spirits will not 
put a stout frock on him, and turn him out with jfly away with you, and that you will grow up inti 


other boys, with directions to play like them c 
starve.” At this point she shut the door. 

“Get out of the way; I’m coming!” shouted 
Emma, as she ran down the street with her hat ‘ 
her hand, and her hair like that of Fairy Bell, 
the song, “like the thistle down floating in the 
wind.” In her flight she knocked over one or two 
small boys who happened to stand in her way. 
One youngster would not be knocked down, and 
she attacked him with her fists, till he was glad 
beat a retreat. Amid the noise of the children 
whom she had upset, she sprang upon the fence, 
and stood on one of the gate posts. 

“Emma’s a tomboy!” shouted a little fellow, 
putting his head out of a window. 

“Be careful! Next time 1 catch you, you’ll get 

The little fellow immediately collapsed. 

Three or four lady-like little girls came by look¬ 
ing aghast at Emma, on the post. 

“Y'ou can't get up as high as I can!” she said. 

“My mother won’t let me climb fences. Shi 
thinks it is not proper, and she won’t let me gt 
with you because you are so rude,” said Florence. 

“Poor little child! You don’t dare to say your 
soul’s your own. My mother lets 
please. Sometimes she says, ‘Emma, love, I would 
not do so.’ But father says brooks must 
flowers must grow, and birds must sing, and water 
can’t go up hill, and I have grand times.” 

“I wish,” said another little girl, “that I could 
frighten the boys as you do. They plague 
to death." 

“Can’t I scatter them ? If they give me a saucy 
word they get their pay for it. What have you 
got there ? Paper dolls ? They are all nonsense. 
My dog is better than a doll. I can play marbles, 
and fly kites. Father said that I was quite an 
Amazon the other day. I like father; but mother 
can’t make me mind, I guess. Can’t 1 jump down 
there?” 

“Oh no, you’ll hurt yourself!” 

“Hurt me!” she repli^, contemptuously, as she 
gave a great spring and alighted on the ground. 

“What is a tomboy P” asked Florence. 

“A girl who acts like a boy, I guess,” said another 

Emma rushed off down the street to meet a girl 
who had a dirty face, tengled hair, and a loud 
voice. 

“They say we are tomboys. I don’t care. Come, 
let’s climb the old apple tree, and sit there and tell 
stories," said Emma. 

A stern voice called them back. An old man 
spoke. 

“Come here, girls I What’s that I hear about 
you ? Do you like to be tomboys P Will any one 
love and respect you ? Do you mind your parents 


handsome, gentle, noble woman. God bless 
you!” Christie Pearl. 


So said Harry Brown, as he leaned on the' better for being so wild and lawless ?”' 
gate and whittled a pine stick with his jack-knife. | “Poh, old man, you needn’t lecture us. I guess 
“I took my Uttle sister out to walk the other day. j we can take care of ourselves,” said Emma. 

She’ll want to go again, I guess. I pulled her, and ; The old man’s eye kindled as he leaned oc 
scolded her, and treated her so politely generally,! top of bis staff. “Is that the fruit of being 
that I think she’ll be glad of my company in future!” j boys—disrespect to old age ? When I was young 
said Steve, another boy standing near him. j we never met an old man without a courtesy 

“Jack Jones stands and shivers in the cold, and ; bow.” 

iver plays riftigh games, like other boys. Then ' “Very well, old gentleman, here’s a courtesy for 
he has those little curls all over his head. I say,; you!” 

why don’t his mother dress him up in pantalettes [ “What kind of women will you make if you 

and petticoats, Uke a girl?” I grow up this way! The Bible says, ‘Train up a 

“They say he helps bis mother, though.” | child in the way he should go, and when he is old 

“Poh, 1 wouldn’t do it!” | he will not depart from it. You are not being 

“Who’s that you’re talking about ?” said a voice, trained up. You are like vines left sprawling on 
Steve looked down, and Harry looked up at a the ground, running where they will, inatead of 
chamber window and saw Anne’s face half hidden i climbing up as they ought to.” 
behind some geraniums and heliotropes. Anne “I gness we’ll come up as well as you have!” 
as a sedate young lady. | “Well, weU, miss, your father can make you 

“You know, if you’ve been listening,” said Harry, mind, I understand. I will report to him these in- 
“Well I don’t like girl-boys, 1 confess, and 11 suits, and you will meet the punishment you de- 
jn’t like nun-boys either, little boys who feel as serve.” 
grand and smart aa if they were old men instead of ] The old man turned sadly away, -with 
aaU youngsters.” j his eye, murmuring, “The old times! the old 

“O, you get out!” said Harry. j times!” 

“I should think you would Uke girl-boys, you I Emma was not afraid of punishment They 
® ‘ ^ whip her, and if they shut her up in her 

No I don t. I like to see boya.full of life, who ; room she would jump out of the window. She 
e not afraid to play games that will make them had done it before. But she had a good heart 
strong and m^y. I like to see boys help their under all her roughness, and she felt touched that 
mothers and kiss them too. Aint you ashamed”— ' she had wounded the old man’s feelings The 
Annie finished her sentence to the gentmums, for haughty Bght died out of her eyes as she stenn.A 
Harry and Steve didn’t Uke to be lectured in par- : up to him. 

ticular, any more than boys in general do, and had i “Well, any more impertinence P" 

kicked up their heels and run off down the street, i “No sir,” she said, with drooping head. “I’ve 

Immediately after a little boy with the cleanest' done very wrong. I’m very sorry that I spoke so 
possible face, wi^out • parUcle of dust on hi,' to you. You are right to be angry with me, and 
jacket, and with bis hair parted exactly I beg your pardon. I’m not afraid of punishment, 
middle, rang at the door. _ but I’m really sorry. Won’t you forgiro me ?” 


bet'. W'tha't “Abe” would perform thT. feU. Ac-1. “J «« Anne,” ! The old man grasped her hand, aid exclaimed, 

cordingly the subject was opened to him, and the “ ‘ •><>» »o low that aU bis curls | “That’s noble! that’s worthy of the spirit of ’76 

trial of his stren^ was He^Ufted^the bar-1 w*™ exactly ^rpendicolar to the floor. Miss , That’s true heroism! Beg forgiveness of 


rel of whiskey, and took a swallow from the bung-1 Anne was heard to soliloquize, as she n 


Bless your Uttle heart! I’ve fought 


HOW A PIO WENT TO A PAKTY. 
Once there was a rabbit whose name was Butter¬ 
fly, and another whose name was Brownie. But¬ 
terfly was called Butterfly because he had two Uttle 
places on bis cheeks which looked just like a but¬ 
terfly’s wings; and Brownie was caUed Brownie 
because she had brown ears and a brown taU. 
WeU, one day Brownie said to Butterfly, 
“Butterfly, we must have a party!” 

Butterfly was reading the newspaper, and aU at 
- ice he stopped, and took off his spectacles and 
laid down his paper, and said he, “Why, Brownie, 
what do you want to have a party for ?’’ 

“0!” said Brownie, “all the neighbors have had 
parties, and we must have one.” 

“WeU,” said Butterfly, “if we must, we must,” 
and so he wiped his spectacles with his tail, put 
them on and went to reading his newspaper again. 

So Brownie began to get ready for the party. 
And the first thing to be done was to know whom 
to invite. So the next night, when Butterfly had 
got his slippers on and was warming his feet just 
before going to bed, he and Brownie had a talk on 
that subject. 

“How many are you going to have P” eaid But¬ 
terfly. 

“0! I don’t know,” said Bromie; “let us count 
lem all up. In the first place There is Tabby, the 
,t; and then there is' Towser, the dog ; and Pip, 
the hen, and Rattle, the rooster.” 

“0, I wont have the rooster; he will split our 
heads open with his crowing,” said Butterfly; but 
Brownie said “poh! poh! Butterfly, if you invite 
Pip you must invite Rattle, you know.” 

“Well,” said Butterfly, “1 hope he’ll clear out 
his throat before he comes.” 


“WeU,” said Butterfly, “go on.” 

“Next comes the bossy—what 
his name?" said Brownie. ' 

Bruno; yes, we must have B 
the UtUe Iamb, and then the p . 

'■•rd over to Mr. Jones’; and I 
iU think of.” 

“But you have forgot the pig,” said Butterfly. 
“What! that dirty pig?” said Brownie, “he 
never shall come into my house.” 

“Why, what will he say ?” said Butterfly. “You 
know he lives right across the road, and' he’ll sec 
and hear everything, and hell feel dreadfuUy if you 
-’on’t invke him.” 

“Nonsfese!” said Brownie; “pigs haven’t any 
elings !”- 

“I^ess^ou’d think they had if you could hear 
m sqwal as I did the other' day, when the man 
as kMug_^,” said Butterfly. “Besides, you 
n malte him wipe his feet clean before he comes 
, and put a large bib on him, and spread a piece 
of oil-cloth down before him, and I guess he wont 
be very dirty.” 

“WeU, I’ll 8ro,1 said Brownie. But she made 
up her mind to invite him after what Butterfly said 
about the pig’s feelings, for she was a very kind- 
hearted rabbit, and was president of a charitable 
society, and did a great deal of good to the poor, 
and m every other possible way. So next day, 
when Butterfly went to his work, he carried the in¬ 
vitations, which Brownie had written on nice little 
pieces of paper, something Uke this: 

“Butterfly and Brownie present their compli- 
ents to Sir. Pig, and request the pleasure of bis 
company to-morrow afternoon.” 

When Butterfly handed the invitation to the pig, 
he tned to take hold of it with his dirty paw, but 
was so clumsy that he let it fall in the mud. But 
he contrived to pick it up again, and then he 
opened It, and said he, “'What^s aU this? I can’t 
read ; I’m not a learned pig, you know.” 

So Butterfly told him what it was, and the pig 
grunted out that he’d try to come if bis master 
would let him. 

So the next day Brownie had her house all put 
order, and her table set for supper in the dining- 
om, and she put on her best gown and apron, and 
smoothed her hair so that she looked her very 
prettiest, and then she sat down and waited for 
her company. Butterfly had not got home, but 
was expected every minute. Pretty soon the bell 
rung, and Brownie, looking out of the window, saw 
the dog. 

“O, ke’> here soon enough, I’U warrant,” said 
Brownie, “he smells the victuals. But he’s wel- 
““id "lie. “Come in, Towser!” 

So Towser came in, and pretty soon came the 
t, and the parrot, and the canary bird, and the 
lamb, and hy-and-by came the pig. Brownie saw 
tam as he came into the gate, and she saw that his 
feet were very black and dirty, and that his nose 
was monstrously big. At first she thought he had 
tumbled down and fliurt it, but she soon saw that 
he had been sticking it into the pudding, and that 
the pudding had stuck all over it. 

“Here piggy,” said she, “please to wipe your 
le^ and clean your nose before yon come in. 

But piggy said he guessed he looked well enough 
r her house ; so he bolted in, tracking his mud 
tU over the clean floor, and sticking his nose into 
everytbng he could find, till Brownie was ready to 
cry, she was so vexed. When Butterfly came 
home, however, he contrived to draw piggy out in¬ 
to the garden, and there he made him wipe his 
feet on the clean grass, so that he was a little more 
decent And he Tent him his pocket hantterchief 
and made him clean his nose, “for yoa know, Mr. 
1^, ’ said he, “that Brownie has taken a good deal 
of mins to fix up the house, and you must keep 
as clean aa you can.” 

“Uh! nhr said the pig; but as he went back 
» the house, he smelt the swill pail, and rushed 























t he Y OUTH’S COMPaN 1 on. 


lu keep your books, s 


- — dirtier than ever. jeaid:' 

“O, what shall I do ?” said Brownie, when she , “How do 
saw him coming in again. “He must go home j “I keep ni books,” 'said the man, aoasnea. 
he Shan t stay another minute.” j “I think you do, sir,” conUpued Mr. Webster, 

“O, let him stay,” said Butterfly; “he can’t do' with marked emphasis; “and you excel those who 
any more harm than he has done.” So Brownie are satisfied with the double-entry system. You 
wiped her eyes and carpet, and made the best of it. keep your books upon a tripie-entry pUn, I ob- 
Well, they sat down to supper; piggy and all. serve.'’ s y , 


There was a good deal of whispering lietween But¬ 
terfly and Brownie as to where they should put 
piggy; but they finally concluded to put him be¬ 
tween the dog and the rooster, for they thought he 
might behave better if they were beside him. So 
they began to eat And Brownie had a dish of 
milk for the cat, and a nice beef Ixine for the dog,' 
and a little cup of seed for the canary, and some 
corn for Battle and Pip, and some nice sweet grass 
for Bruno and Cosset, and a nice pailful of potato 
parings for the pig. And they all had enough, 

and behaved very politely, except the pig. For ^ Who hy St. Paul was asked 
1---‘ n his pots' . ■ 


Tearing up the account, Mr. Webster added : 

“Go, sir, and be honest hereafter. I have no ob¬ 
jections to paying these little bills twice, but I can. 
not pay them thrse times. You may retire!” 

The man left the room feeling as though he was 
suffocating for the want of air. He had learned a 
lesson that lasted through life. 


after he had eaten nis potato parings, he stretch^ 


it his paw and seized' Battle’s dish of___ 

tried to get Towser’s bone. And at this. Battle 
set up such an awful crowing that all the company 
clapped their hands to their ears, and Brownie 
cried out, ' ’ . 


.“Where’s my molasses candy ? Where’s 
my molasses candy ?” And the do;^seized hold of 
piggy’s ear, and bit him so that he let the bone go, 
and began to rub his ear with his paw, instead of 
stealing his neighbor’s victuals with it. 

And Butterfly had as much as ,he could do to 

S reserve order. And the worst of all was that 
rownie, when she brought back the molasses can¬ 
dy, dropped a piece of it on the parrot’s plate, and 
he got hold of it and threw it at the canary bird, 
and the bird stuck his nose in it so that he couldn’t 
open his mouth, and everybody thought he was in 
a fit, and Cosset went after the doctor, and Bruno 
went to get some hot water and tipped 
tea-kettle and burned his toes. 

At last Butterfly saw it was of no use to keep 
the pig any longer; so he said, “Mr. Piggy, 
sorry you are such a noisy, and dirty, and 
fortable creature that we cannot do anything with 


you; but you must go home.” 

“Uh! uh I” grunted the pig; bi 
an inch. So Butterfly told Tow 


; but he didn’t 

r he must get 
him home somehow or other. And Towser took 
hold of his ear, and said, “Come along, Mr. Piggy. 
this is no place for you; politeness is thrown away 
upon pigs; come along!” 

So the pimj^unted again, and went out And 
Towser led mm home, and when he left him he 
rooting his nose into the mud as contented as ever. 
And Towser went back, and the company contrived 
to finish their supper as well as they could. .\cd 
after supper they enjoyed themselves with plays 
and games, and Browme, in spite of the dirt and 
confusion, told Butterfly the next day that she had 
had a very good time. 

About a week afterwards Butterfly and Browni 
were sitting together after breakfast. Butterfly 
said to Brownie, “Ho you know whafl you’ve been 
eating. Brownie ?” 

“Eating?” said Brownie, “why sausages, < 
course?” , , 

“Yes; but do you know what 'pig they can 

“No,” said Brownie. 

“Well, it was the dirty pig we had at our party. 

“Well,” said Brownie, “I’m almost sorry you 
told me; but he was a dreadful dirty pig; and if 
dreadful dirty pig can be made into clean, nice sau 
sages, I don’t know as he can be put to any better 


“Nor I,” said Butterfly .—Springfield Republi- 


PONT AND I. 

My bonny, winsome treasure; 

O’er sloping hills and valleys green 
We’n keep time to the measure 
Of dancing brooks, of singing birds. 
The wind that, as it passes. 

Rings all the blue-bells in the glade. 
And laughs among the grasses. 


le sky. w 


iding softly o’er ns | 
Green, grassy lawns, and m 
Are stretching far before 


Away, away, my prancing pet. 

If care should dare to follow. 

We'll bind her strong and leave her long 
In the shades of haunted hollow. 


looking out for father, and “^^o father to-day” will 
fall back upon their hearts like a knell of sorrow. 
To many (how many God only knows), the 
father to-day” will be repeated till the full sen 
the great loss will become a part of the daily life. 
Many will watch and wait, and wait and watch, and 
never know whether they will ever see “father” 
again, and never hear of his sad fate, whether slain 
on the battle-field, or died in some far-off hospi¬ 
tal ; and to many the anxious looking out for father 
will be answered, “Shot through the heart,” “Found 
dead after the battle,” &c. 

Shall we not pray for all such little ones wl 
mourn “No father to-day,” that they may find 
Father in Him who has taught us to say, “When 
my father and- my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up;” and who has said, “Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive ?” 

Little reader, that the sad lot of “No father to¬ 
day,” to-morrow, and to-morrow, may not be yours, 
we earnestly pny.—Well-Spring. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRE8 
HB8. A. ADLEN, 




gk>M/ ap|>«araao«. I 


K>ntb«n>ot*orth6ll&Jr,irlTiiiff__ 

lairwL ihrodacias the eame Tiuligr end luio-l 
ri joQlh. It will restore It on held rr. ■ 

iMoftte end U oMlIy ' 

appUeatk>Dr---•“* 


Who first employed Ms skill 




n voice which cried, “All flesh is 


Whom did Us nurse let fall, and thereby render lame i 
Who was it that the first temptation overcame } 

Where did God punish Israel with consuming fire ? 

Those reception did St. Paul express desire i 
Nigh to what city once sat Jesus at the well ? 

Who, sleeping whUe Paul preached, from a Ugh wu 
dow fell ? 

le set up in token of God’s help obtained ? 
lat place was the ark for twenty years deuined ? 
The city where the great apostle Paul was bom ? 

king, of whom an angel did a good man warn i 
Who wisely held his peace till elder men had spoken ? 

itil they ceased to speak. Us silence broken. 
Who loitered, though by angels of his danger told ? 

Who to a godly king his threshingfloor once sold ? 

Who hid two spies, then sent them forth another way i 
Who, a king's mind to calm, upon the harp did play ? 
Take the first letters, which combined 
Will form seven words, in which you'll find 


And may the Holy Spirit li 


of Mr. £. Denison, at Norway Village. T^ey had 
become the pets of the village, and under generous 
feeding some of them h^e grown to weigh two and 
half pounds each. They immediately gather 
ar the edge of the water, when visitors are 
around, and will readily take food from the hand— 

the owner always having a ca— ”- 

-‘ the operation. 


e that the 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“NO FATHER TO-DAT.” 
Little Jamie, who is four years old 
“dressed up” very nicely—his new gray s 


broidered with black braid, his curling hair brushed 
ip so finely from his forehead, his hands and face 
‘shining clean ;” what do you think was to pay ? 


‘Why, father has been away, and is coming home 
the Hancock stage.” Mother had kept dinner 
waiting. “She had such nice things,” Jamie •oU 
“clean table-cloth and all.” 

Jamie stationed himself at the window, standing 
1 a low stool, very anxious and very expectant, 
while his brother Henry, who is seven years older, 
sat back a little on the sofa, pretending to read. 
But he did not read much, for at the least rumble 
of wheels up he darted, and run to the window. 


le rolling along, i 


Good-bye, good-bye to foolish Fear, 


1 and I, my bonny steed, 
iturc's smiles to guide us. 

Lizzia G. Bbshb. 


By-and-by the stage 
raight ahead, did not <>u,p. 

“.-kh!” said little Jamie, choking back his 
'No father to-day .”’ 

After the nice dinner had been disposed of and 
the disappointment a little worn off, Jamie asked 
■ J be dressed to go up to the post office and round 
little. His father is postmaster, and Jamie felt 
as if his non-appearance was a public calamity. 
So his mother put on his big overcoat with the 
bright buttons, his cap and mittens, and putting 


both bands in his pockets, Jamie marched up street. 
Every gentleman he met he would stop and say, 
“No father to-day.” Then be went to the post 
office, and as people came in for their mails he 
lut, “No father to-day.” He felt that 
IS much interested in the fact »• *-:~- 


The r 




!Xt day the father did come home, and 
s not looking out of the window, either. 


his pecuniary matters as some men, and this fault i He and his mother were in the dining-room, and 
was, at times, taken advantage of. At one time a! did not even hear the stage; but the first thing 
poor man sawed a pile of wood for him, and hav- j they knew father stood in the doorway, all muffled 
ing presented his bill, it was promptly paid by Mr. [ up, with his valise in his hand. Was not Jamie 
Webster. The laborer took sick during the winter, ''very happy ? One doesn’t often see a happier boy. 
and a neighbor advised him to call upon Mr. Web-1 He' clung'about his father’s neck and could not 

ster for the payment of his bill. 1 say enough; and when the trunk was opened, and 

“But he hu paid me,’’ said the man. j a box of blocks to build a church, and a miniature 

“No matter,’’ replied his dishonest adviser, “call [ army, with horsemen, infantry and cannon, ap- 
again with it. He don’t know, and don’t mind j peared, Jamie jumped right up and down for joy. 
what he pays. It is a very common thing for him to He can't bear to leave them a moment, and I guess 
pay such small bills twice over.” _ • ! he must play with them in his dreams. 

^e man got well, and carried in his account the I I went in there a day or two after, and Jamie had 

second time. Mr. Webster looked at it, looked at I his blocks and his soldiers, and he had horsemen 
the man, remembered him—but paid the bill with-1 on the turrets of the church and cannon peeping 
out demurring. • ^ out between the pillars. His mother said he had 

The fellow got “short” some three or four! played with them almost every minute since he re¬ 
months afterwards, and bethought him of the gen- j ceived them. 

erosity ami loose manner of Mr. Webster in bis I have thought so much of little Jamie’s exclama- 
money matters—and a third time he called and ^ tion, “Noin reference to little .ones 
presented his bill for sawing the wood. Mr. Web- whose fathers have gone off to fight in this terrible 
ster took the account, which he --' — "...- 


immeffiately recog-' war. How many anxious little faces peep forth 
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